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Editorial, 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 
has given a reading-room for the fisher- 
men of Glancester, Mass., where she 
has made her summer home for years, 
and wherevher constant interest in the 
people of the town has made her a great 
favorite. 


Tur Author notes the disappear- 
ance of the distinctively woman's novel, 
and classes under this head ** The Wide, 
Wide World,” “The Lamplighter,” 
the novels of Miss Sewell, Miss George, 
Grace Aguilar, Miss Warner, Miss 
Pickering and Mrs. Grey. 


PRESIDENT ELroT is reported to 
have said at the dedication of the new 
public library building in Cambridge, 
Mass., that ten minutes a day to read- 
ing from some good book of the high- 
est class, the Bible, Shakspeare, Virgil, 


Homer, or Miiton will make a man 


cultured in a few years. 


THE name of the Cottage Grove 
School, Chicago, is to be changed to 
thé Doolittle School, in memory of 
James K. Doolittle, Jr., who died Aug. 
8. Mr. Doolittle was a promenent 
member of the Board of Education, 
and had been especially active in pro- 
moting the interests of the .Cottage 
Grove School, in which his children 
were educated. 


Tue latest news of Ramabai reports 
twenty-two pupils in her school, nine 
of whom live in the house. Three 
other child-widows are expected there 
soon. The pathetic stories of the 
pupils afford vivid illustration of the 
good this school has already accom- 
plished, desl that it is destined to have 
great influence must seem probable to 


every student of social conditions there. 
Lend a Hand gives monthly reports of 
the school, which show steady growth 
and give hints of noble work. 


WE learn from the Literary World 
that the life of Louisa M. Alcott, to be 
written by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, is 
to be made up almost entirely of ex- 
tracts from journals, and letters 
selected by Miss Alcott shortly before 
her death. “She struck out everything 
likely to awaken disagreeable feelings, 
thus .reducing the editor’s work to a 
minimum.” 


THE constitution of the new State of 
North Dakota, shortly to be submitted 
to popular vote, bestows the right of 
suffrage.on all male citizens of 21, and 
a year’s residence in the State; also on 
“civilized persons of Indian descent 
who have severed their tribal relations 
two years next preceding.” Women 
are permitted to vote at school elections 
and to hold school offices. The prohi- 
bition issue is to be voted on at thesame 
time, but in a separate article, 


WE cannot too heartily endorse the 
following, clipped from the Soston 
Advertiser: “In truth no army and 
no navy can ever be big enough to 
satisfy the wants, or rather the wishes 
of a nation, that is bent on meddling 
with other nations’ business. The idea 
that peace is to be preserved by build- 
ing iron-clads and casting Krupp guns 
is nonsense. The most quarrelsome 
communities are those in which eyery 
man carries a pistol and a bowie knife. 
So the most quarrelsome nations are 
those which are always ready to plunge 
into war.” 


Tue Drexel Industrial School, soon 
to be built in Philadelphia by the pub- 
lic-spirited citizen whose name it is to 
bear, is attracting much attention. The 
Chicago 7ribume says: “It is his 
present purpose to found an industrial 
institute which can instruct a thousand 
girls by day and athousand boys by 
night. In this way its usefulness 
will be doubled, and both sexes will 
share in his benefactions. The instruc- 
tion is to be absolutely free, and, as the 
school will have an income of at least 
$50,000 a year, it ought to be able to 
get an abundance of teachers of high 
ability.” | 


W. D. Howe .ts, in the editor’s 
study of Harper’s Magazine for Au- 
gust, makes Mr. Salter’s book on 
Ethical Religion the subject of an 
appreciative paragraph. He thinks that 
in spite of -Mr. Salter’s rejection 
of the Christian name and_ the 
limitations he finds in the character of 
Jesus, his treatment of the great ques- 
tions with which he deals in his book 
is quite Christian, “except that he 
seems to confine motive more to the 
life here and now.” When Mr. Salter 
defines morality as “ going out of one’s 
self and living in, living for something 
larger,” Mr. Howells thinks he but 
presents in other words Tolatoi’s view, 
“that there is no such thing as personal 
happiness, no bliss but forgetting our- 
selves, remembering others, no life but 
in its loss for goodness’ sake.” But 
Mr. Howells thinks Tolstoi’s view the 
more strongly féunded from its con- 
nection with the name of Christ and 
the eternal life. It is well, though, to 
have this “humane ideal” preached 
from any point of view, and Mr. 
Howells commends, as all must, the 
reverent spirit which Mr. Salter shows 
in all such discussions. No Christian 
can read the lecture on Knights of 
Labor * without a thrill of assent ora 


: 


thing attractive and valuable. 


throe of conviction, according as he has 
or has not been himself a doer of the 
Word.” As a matter of fact, this Word 
has never governed, save in the poorest 
fashion, the Christian world, but men 
are beginning to long “ to embody it in 
their social and political ideals with an 
impulse that animates every humane 
thinker, whether he calls himself Chris- 
tian or not.” 


“| FIND that there is more life, ear- 
nestness and concern for the masses, 
within the evangelical Christian bodies, 
than almost anywhere else; much more, 
certainly, than within the Unitarian 
body—the most selfish of all, in my ex- 
perience. Though not believing a sin- 
gle distinctively Christian dogma, | hail 
the present active evangelical interest 
in Socialism as by far the most promis- 
ing sign of the times. A religious in- 
centive is, undeniably, the most powerful 
of all.” The Mew J/deal quotes the 
above from one of its correspondents, 
and believes it true. So do not we. 
Perhaps, because we do not know 
enough about the inside life of churches 
to make such comparisons. But, apart 
from the comparison, we believe the 
word about our Unitarian body con- 
tains so much of truth, that we pass the 
sentence on to set us thinking. Js 
it truer 


A NOTE comes to UNITY, asking for 
information regarding the Postoffice 
Mission work. Stated briefly, it aims 
to accomplish at least two objects. It 
places liberal thinkers, who are situated 
at a distance from our churches, in com- 
munication with others of their own 
faith, and supplies them with the litera- 
ture or religious helps they might other- 
wise miss. Better even than this, it 
shows them how they can do much to 
help others in the same way. Secondly, 
it serves as a bureau of information for 
those who wish to know more about 
broad, constructive ‘liberalism. Many 
find themselves unable to believe the 
creeds of the churches and do not know 
how religion itself can be preserved 
without them. To such the Postoffice 
Mission takes the word of the clearest 
thinkers and ablest workers it can find. 
The usual method of reaching such 
inquirers is by placing an advertise- 
ment in papers or magazines to the 
effect that liberal religious literature 
may be had free upon application. 
Special information regarding this work 
or addresses of those who would wel- 
come papers and sermons may be had 
from Miss Florence Hilton, 175 Dear- 


born street, Chicago. 


EpwARD EvERETT HALE, D. D., 
and Mr. Edwin D. Mead are the edit- 
ors of the Mew England Magazine, 
the first number of which is announced 
as just ready. The magazine will be 
devoted especially to New England life 
and history, though in no narrow or 
provincial spirit. It will concern itself 


with whatever pertains to general Am- ; 


erican development and is of interest to 
the American people. History, legend, 
biography, politics, arts, education, in- 
dustry,—to each of these provinces and 
to every interesting and important 
province it will seek to do justice, treat- 
ing each freshly, oe anos and care- 
fully in essays, sketches, stories and 
poetry, thus offering each month ayo 

e 
first number will be devoted almost 
entirely to Plymouth and the history of 
the Pilgrims. On August 1 the great 
Pilgrim monument at Plymouth, finally 
completed after thirty years, was dedi- 
cated. No recent event has been of 
greater interest to the student of our 


history or to the people throughout the 
country whose roots are in New Eng- 
land, or who are moved by the New 
England spirit. Few events have 
drawn greater numbers of people to 
New England from all parts of the 
country than this. It is, therefore, 
fortunate and fitting that the initial 
number of the Vew England Maga- 
zime, published at this time, should de- 
vote itself especially to topics of wide 
interest and permanent value relating 


to Plymouth and to this notable cele-' 


bration. Among the articles by vari- 
ous writers for which arrangements are 
being made, may be mentioned articles 


upon “ Mr. Howell’s Boston,” “ The 


Massachusetts Monuments at Gettys- 
burg,” * The New England Society in 
Chicago,” “ The Swiss Constitution,” 
“The Study of Architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, etc. The fields of poetry and 
romance will not be neglected. Pro- 
fessor Hosmer’s historical novel, “ The 
Haunted Bell,” begun in the first num- 
ber, will extend through six numbers, 
and short stories by Mrs. Celia P. 
Woolley, Edwin L. Bynner and others 
will be given early place. A special 
feature of the magazine will be regular 
accounts of the Old South Historical 
Work, the interesting work for the 
education of the young people of Amer- 
ica in history and politics which, begin- 
ning at the Old South Meeting House 
in Boston, and: having its centre there, 
is now spreading so largely through 
the country. The magazine is pub- 
lished at $3 per year, or 25 cents per 
number, by the New England Maga- 
zine Company, 36 Bromfield street, 
Boston. 


SOCIALISTIC THOUGHTS IN OAR- 
LYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Socialism is currently treated as a 
species of popular fanaticism. It is not 
supposed that cultivated persons can 
have any share in its modes of thought; 
and, at any rate, it is said that the whole 
theory is opposed to Anglo-Saxon 
ideas. Anyone who holds to the com- 
mon opinion must be somewhat sur- 
prised by passages here and there in 
Carlyle’s brilliant picture of the French 
Revolution. For here is a cultivated 
man and an Anglo-Saxon, who sug- 
gests the very seed thoughts of social- 
istic agitation. 

One of the common assumptions of 
socialism is that poverty and misery 
have their origin in injustice and wrong. 
While the ordinary opinion is that 
each one is largely responsible for his 
own fortune, oe or ill, the socialist 
contends that the workingman would 
not be poor or wretched, did not some 
one else defraud or mistreat him. In 
other days want has been treated as 
something one must submit to, as an 
allotment of Providence; or, when more 
secular ways of thinkihg arose, as the 
result of a man’s own improvidence and 
shiftlessness. But now it is something 
to cry out against, something to be 
charged to those who have the upper 
hand in society. I am not now con- 
cerned to defend the socialistic conten- 
tion; indeed, I cannot altogether take 
sides with it. I suspect that no insig- 
nificant part of the wretchedness in the 
world has to be charged up to “ Provi- 
dence” and to the incompetence of the 
wretched themselves. But the latter 
view, or fraction of a view, I am not 
concerned now to justify either. What 
I should like to point out is that Car- 
lyle, in effect, takes sides with the 
socialist. Referring to the mass, what 
may be called the fourth estate of the 
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French people, he says: *“ Before those 
five-and-twenty laboring millions, for 
instahce, could get that haggardness of 
face, which old Mirabeau now looks on, 
in a nation calling itself Christian, and 
calling man the brother of man, what 
unspeakable, right infinite dishonesty 
(of seeming and not de¢zg’) in all man- 
ner of rulers and appointed watchers, 
spiritual and temporal, must there not, 
through long ages, have gone on ac- 
cumulating!” (Vol. I, Book II, chap. 
3). It is to be observed that Carlyle 
does not merely point out a fact; indeed, 
he has not undertaken to do that in any 
detail; it is what “ must have gone on” 
—that is, he states a conclusion of an 
antecedent premise, which is, as ex- 
pressed in the preceding sentence, that 
“ wherever huge physical evil is, there, 
as the parent and origin of it, has moral 
evil to a proportionate extent been.” 
But why should physical evil, whether 
huge or little, require moral evil to ac- 
count for it? This is, indeed, the as- 
sumption underlying the ancient He- 
brew, or, perhaps, I should more pro- 
perly say, the modern Calvinistic myth 
of the fall of man; but evil and suffer- 
ing have a very different explanation in 
the theory of evolution, now so gen- 
erally adopted. According to the latter 
view they are a part of the scheme and 
course of things apart from any man’s 
wrong doing or volition of any sort. 
Indeed, though I admit it is a cold- 
blooded suggestion, the natural expecta- 
tion bred by a belief that Darwinism is 
a true account of the natural history of 
the world, would be that the majority 
of our'race would live in chronic misery 
and be continually crowded to the wall. 

Another socialistic thought in Car- 
lyle’s /Z/7story is contained in the fol- 
lowing question: * What are you doing 
on God’s fair Earth and Task-garden; 
where whosoever is not working is 
begging or stealing?” (Vol.1, Book 
IV, chap. 4). 

The socialists are often represented 
as a lot of lazy people, who do not 
want to work; but what they want is 
that every one should work, so that the 
burdens should not be too heavy upon 
anyone class. Moreover, they say that 
those who do not work live off those 
who do, that people whose incomes are 
made up of interest or rent are robbers. 
Now it may be that Carlyle is indulg- 
ing in rhetoric on the question I have 
just quoted; but if he is in earnest and 
is conscious of what he is saying, he 
certainly plays directly into the hands 
of the socialist. It is an inevitable con- 
clusion from his words (and it makes no 
difference whether Carlyle would have 


personally endorsed the inference or’ 


not) that he who lives on the interest of 
his money or on the rent of land which 
he owns, is either “ begging or steal- 
ing;” and * begging ” is a term which 
certainly does not apply. For interest 
is very different from wages of super- 
intendence or the profit of the manager 
of an enterprise; the socialist does. not 
contend that manual labor alone should 
be rewarded and not the labor of the 
mind; he simply contends that forms 
of income that result from no /ador at 
all, but from the mere fact of the fos- 
session of certain commodities, are im- 
moral. If one simply owns a coveted 
piece of land, he can without stirring a 
finger to anywise improve it, get rent 
for it. So with the stockholders of a 
railway; they need not, and as stock- 
holders they do not, do one particle of 
intellectual or manual labor on the road; 
yet they draw their dividends. The 
work is done by the officers and em- 
ployés of the road; but a large part of 
the money earned by the road goes to 
those who do no work. Whether Car- 
lyle and the socialists are right is an- 
other question; it is enough if I have 
shown that Socialism is not a strange, 
abnormal thing, but is an outgrowth of 
thoughts with which we are familiar, 
and which have been expressed by a 
great English writer. Nay, which one 
of my readers would not on first hear- 
ing it assent without hesitation to Car- 
lyle’s assertion that whoever is not 
working in “God’s fair earth and Task- 
garden ” is begging or stealing? There 


is such an air of truth about it. It 
seems indisputable. Yet the socialists 
are distinguished from the rest of us by 
taking it seriously. W.M.S. — 


EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE, 


What work have you planned for 
the summer? is the modern question 
that we ask of each other as we meet 
by chance. Then, when tired in the 
winter, we wonder and ask why. It 
is very well to improve one’s self or 
instruct others, but I doubt if it is well 
to keep at it all the time. Certainly, 
the building of country and _ seaside 
churches through summer fairs is one 
of the many ways of making religion 
flourish on other than its own merits, 
and taxes heavily the sectarianism of a 
good church goer, who thus has his 
regular summer and winter comrade- 
ship. 

Ministers plan their sermon series, 
their Sunday-school lessons, their so- 
called extempore leectures, their vol- 
umes for the press, in the blessed sum- 
mer vacation. ‘Teachers go to summer 
schools to learn more, and grow more 
tired in return, so that their extra 
knowledge in no way compensates for 
the winter nervousness, which their 
scholars feel in them. Scientific men, 
who ought to study in summer through 
the imagination, are in search of living 
facts. Emotionally denominational peo- 
ple hold conferences, middle aged ladies 
knit shirts and socks for babies, and all, 
but gay society girls, work. One is 
almost glad that there are girls who do 
nothing but have a good time for two 
months. Summer hotels hold a distinct 
grade of people from those in summer 
schools, and I venture to assert that the 
hotellers will pass through winter indi- 
gestion and occupation better than the 
summer students. 

To add tothe press ef hot work come 
now summer prizes, and the Old South 
Essays in Historical Studies lead the 
way. ‘Fhis year the subjects relate to 
the influence of the French Revolution 
upon the development of the United 
States. ‘The competition is confined to 
one-year graduates of the high schools, 
and to the oldest class in them. 

Few people know what a direct con- 
nection these prizes for the public 
schools have with the historical interest 
which has spread so widely within three 
or four years. Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
who in all her philanthropic work has 


intelligence, wished with these prizes 
to begin an enterprise which should 
culminate in an enthusiastic devotion to 
American history. The essays pre- 
sented have been excellent, some ad- 
mirable. After the plan of essays and 
prizes was thoroughly inaugurated, 
came social meetings of the essayists 
and a little library of their essays. 
Then historical lectures, and lastly John 
Fiske’s great series of deliveries and 
books. Also local talks were started 
in by-way mission chapels about the 
old streets of Boston and their doings; 
the boys and girls who live near the old 
sites bringing their little paper or con- 
versation contributions. As culmination 
of this work, Mrs. Hemenway has 
borne the whole expense of the Arizona 
excavations; her discoveries, as yet, 
hardly known to Americans except 
through a few newspapers, have me 
with warm recognition from Congress 
and from European scientists. Arche- 
ology has never received more import- 
ant additions than those made through 
her agency. Mr. Frank Cushing has 
been the leader in all this antiquarian 
work, as Mr. Edwin Mead has been in 
the historical work. 

To return to prizes, Dr. R. W. Lam- 
born has just offered three, the result 
of which may make the summer of our 
grandchildren more peaceful. Mos- 
quitoes and house flies are the enemies 
of human comfort; but in Minnesota, 
Dr. Lamborn watched a dragon fly 
devouring thirty or more house flies, 
while its larvae swallowed numberless 
undeveloped mosquitoes. His own ex- 


periments lead him to believe that the 
dragon fly can be artificially multiplied 


felt the supreme importance of patriotic 


quito, and he now offers prizes for the 
best essays on this subject, which can 
be sent to Dr. Henry McCook, Phila— 
delphia, 
This certainly is not an Unitarian 
letter, absence from the two bases of 
supply, Chicago and Boston, must be my 
excuse; may I therefore speak of a kind 
of summer reading which is short and 
instructive, reports and pamphlets. 
They almost always leave one con- 
vinced that one’s own city or one’s own 
self is doing as much as another person 
or city, so I have thought in reading a 
very interesting account of “ Work 
Among Working Women in Balti- 
more,” entitled “A Social Study.” 
Chicago and Boston could publish a 
fuller account of their good works, 
though it might not be as well written 
as this agreeable pamphlet. A paper 
from which one can often get at the 
heart of working questions is “ Zhe 
Business Woman’s Record,” published 
monthly by the Business Woman’s 
Club of St. Paul, full of items and 
brisk, short paragraphs, which are so 
useful to every wide—awake person 
interested in judging of progress by 
woman’s part in it. Sometimes I fancy 
that these separate women’s news-— 
papers, organizations, clubs, unions, 
which are the philanthropic fad of the 
day, may have to retrace their one sex 
progress and join the march with men 
in" trying to help all round, male and 
female humanity. The president of the 
St. Paul club is known to all UNITY 
lovers for her wise effectiveness and her 
single hearted enthusiasm in all she 
does. The St. Paul club and this bright 
paper are the outcome of her foresight. 

Can any: Uniry reader tell me how 
the eight hour law is to be applied to 
women and domestic service. A house 
run on such a time principle must be 
divided against itself, unless every one 
consents to eat the raw fruits of the 
earth. But baby tending, what is to 
become of that, only eight hours of it? 
Let me labor all I want, rather than 
submit to the enforcements of an eight 
hour system, and then in summer have 
one whole week of rest rather than a 
whole holiday every week in the year, 
or only eight hours of daily toil. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS, 


PROM ACROSS THE SEA. 


Dear Unity:—As I sit writing 
here, and glance now and then out of 
the window, I see stretching out before 
me a glorious view of green fields, 
waving corn, noble trees and hedge- 
rows, bright with many a wild flower. 
Out there beyond, through a gap in 
the hills, is the sea, visible only to the 
keen eye, and on bright days. To the 
left is the village church, with its gray 
tower, and_ tiny spiracle, a landmark 
to the traveler for many a mile around; 
at it foot stands the school-house, where 
the children of the village come to re- 
ceive that meagre preparation which 
the state provides to enables them to 
take part in the struggle for existence. 
The village straggles for about half-a- 
mile, and in itself presents no special 
features of interest, save those that 
must needs be found where men and 
women are born, are married, have 
children, and in due course pay the 
debt of nature. It is a village such as 
may be found in many parts of this 
England of ours, no better and no 
worse. Far removed from the great 
iron roads which traverse one end 
of the country to the other, and 
lying off the main arteries of traffic, 
our village is as it was many years 
ago, as it is ‘likely to remain for 
several years tocome. Compared with 
that in our great. towns and cities, life 
here is stagnant. The talk is slow, the 
gait of the inhabitants is leisurely. 
And yet just now is the busy time for 
young and old. The hay harvest is 
just complete, and in point of quantity 
and quality there has been little like it 
for some years. In some fields the 
golden grain is being cut, and the reap- 
ers are hard at work from early morn 
to dewy eve. And when this has all 
been gathered in and stacked, there will 


in such numbers as to destroy the mos- 
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not only gives to all the inhabitants of 
the village, both young and old, but at- 
tracts crowds from the great city, who 
find in the annual “ hop-picking ” an 
opportunity for combining pleasure 
with profit, and for a time this quiet 
country district is invaded by numbers 
of men, women and children, whose 
presence is regarded as a necessary evil 
rather than welcomed as a pleasing en- 
livenment of the year’s dull round. 

All this being interpreted means that 
I, in common with hundreds, nay thous- 
ands of my fellow-citizens who have 
left our various homes, thrown off the 
cares of business, ceased to trouble our- 
selves with the cares of nation or so- 
ciety, are seeeking in this quiet spot to 
reinvigorate body and mind, and 
through them the spirit, which needs 
both change and rest. Just now is the 
time for holiday-making. All our 
seaside health resorts are full; men 
and women are making off to Conti- 
nental pleasure haunts, and in a few 
days, when grouse-shooting begins, 
there will be‘an exodus to Scotland and 
the moors. For myself, I confess to a 
liking for the quiet of the country, and 
to the freedom from that restraint which 
prevails in many of the fashionable re- 
sorts. And so it is, that while others 
seek a renewal of life in more exciting 
scenes, | am writing to you from the 
village I have tried to outline for your 


‘imagination. It has, however its draw- 


backs, for here one gets out of the run 
of life, and can give but a meagre ac- 
count of *“ what is going on.” 

Since I wrote you last there has not 
been much to chronicle, either denomi- 
nationally or otherwise. Perhaps the 
most important event in the denomina- 
tion has been the absorption of one of 
our papers by another. Till quite re- 
cently there werethree Unitarian papers 
published weekly in this country— Zhe 
Inguirer, Lhe Unitarian Herald and 
Lhe Christian Life. The first of 
these was, for many years, a high-priced 
paper, and it ministered to the wants, 
and to some extent met the wishes of 
those who could afford to give a high 
price. To reach a larger class Zhe 
Unitarian Herald was started some 
thirty years ago. Smaller in size than 
Lhe Inguirer, it was not able to do 
much more than chronicle the doings 
or sayings of thedenomination. It did 
not aim at competing with its older ri- 
val, and was content to occupy a hum- 
bler though more widely-read place in 
the denomination. The /xzguirer em- 
phasized Liberal Christianity, and dis- 
countenanced anything approaching to 
sectarianism; the H/erald emphasized 
Unitarianism, and saw nothing sectarian 
in loyalty toa principle. Zhe Chris- 
tian Life was an outcome of the Par- 
ker controversy, which took place 
some fifteen years ago. WhenlI. W. 
Spears resigned the Secretariat of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, as a consequence of the vote 
placing Parker’s works among the pub- 
lications of the society, he, backed by 
some wealthy friends, started Zhe 
Christian Life, and since the date of 
its first issue it has steadily set its face 
against a non-miraculous Christianity, 
and has striven to purge the Unitarian 
denomination of all sympathy with 
“ advanced ” thought. 

For some time past it has been felt 
that the Unitarian Herald reflected 
but little credit upon the denomination; 
but it circulated largely in the Lanca- 
shire district, where a penny is as much 
as will be paid for a paper of the kind, 
and where the /zgutrer, now published 
at double that price, gets but a limited 
sale. Lhe Christian Life came down 
to a penny some four years ago, but its 
narrow and bigoted tone has won for 
it a large amount of dislike. This nar- 
rowness, however, commends itself to 
some few persons who help to support 
it, and to give to it a circulation which 
it would not otherwise obtain. These 
have enabled its proprietor to buy up 
the /lerald, and great efforts are being 
made to secure for the Life the po- 
sition once held in Lancashire by the 
now defunct journal. The pro- 
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mined also to appeal to alarger con- 
stituency, and in that view have an- 
nounced that in October next, the price 
of their paper will be reduced to a 
penny. We shall then have but two 
weekly papers—quite enough in my 
a Ra so the two schools 
of thought prevailing in the denomina- 
tion. All this would have but slight 
interest for you were it not as a further 
indication and proof, if such were 
needed, of the demoralization which is 
going on around us, and which is visible 
quite as much in religious as in political 
matters. It is to the people now that 
the final appeal has to be made, and to 
get at them we have recourse to meth- 
ods which would have shocked some of 
our forefathers. Curiously enough we 


find the advocates of political exclusive- 


ness also in the ranks of religious nar- 
rowness, Perhaps, however, it is only 
natural that it should be so. 

One of our younger, most earnest, 
energetic ministers, recently, in the 
course of an address, ventured to use 
words that threw a doubt on the 
doctrine of “the sinlessness of Jesus.” 
It was no part of the object of the 
address to consider this doctrine, and 
the words used were by no means 
objectionable, or even derogatory to a 
reverential respect for the great Nazar- 
ene. But for this the Christian Life 
denounced him in no measured terms. 
Of course it was quite open to the 
editor to express his own view as 
strongly as he chose, and no one has a 
right to complain if, in doing so, he 
made use of expressions more forcible 
than the occasion would seem to war- 
rant. But when the minister in question 
sent to the editor a letter of explanation, 
which could not be objected to, either 
on account of its length or its temper, 
both journalistic etiquette and editorial 
courtesy seem to be violated by its 
insertion being refused by the editor. 
The result will be that attention will be 
directed to a subject which is, after all, 
of minor importance, and about which, 
since there is an Azatus of nearly twenty 
years in the most detailed biography of 
Christ, neither party to the controversy 
can dogmatise. 

The Wesleyan conference has _ re- 
cently been held. In this body and in 
the Roman Catholic church there are 
far fewer signs of the influence of lib- 
eral thought than in other orthodox 
bodies. In the former especially, there 
is the same old dread of “ infidelity,” 
and anything savoring of Unitarianism 
is regarded with abhorrence. One of 
the ministers, a Mr. Ballard, in a recent 
brochure, had expressed the opinion 
that it was time men should think more 
of the life than of the death of Christ. 
To the heresy hunter these words 
savored of unsoundness, and Mr. Ballard 
had to explain his meaning, which he 
did in such a way as to satisfy, at any 
rate, a majority of his brethren. And 
yet there is a liberal minority among 
the Wesleyans, but it does not speak 
loud. And there is dissatisfaction with 
some of the methods of Methodism. 
It is, however, a conservative institution, 
and the older men cling fast to the an- 
cient ways. | 

Rev. Silas Farrington is coming into 
the London district. He is to take 
charge of the little congregation at 
Richmond, which owes its origin main- 
ly to the influence and exertions of the 
family of the late Carl Russell. 

A recent avowed convert to Unitar- 
ianism is the Earl of Carlisle, who, 
when in London, attends the ministry 
of Stopford Brooke, and, when at his 
country seat, walks some six or seven 
miles every Sunday to the nearest Uni- 
tarian chapel. 

In my next letter I expect to say 
something about the Church Congress. 
Meanwhile weather and _ inclination 
summon me to drop the pen and take a 
stroll in the fields. B. 


In many achurch it happeng as with 
two boys on the hobby-horse, who, 
failing to ride happily together, one of 
them says: “I think if ome of us 
would get off JZ could ride better.”— 
Rush R. Shippen. 
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THE HEARTHSTONE. 


Ever night-fall knows the influence 

Of the dear familiar faces, 

And the dusky, star-lit dome, 

All the earth in quiet brooding, 

Sees the tide of human yearning 

Set toward the hearth and home. 
MARION LISLE. 


GO TO CHURCH. 


It is the thing to do. You need it. 
It is the custom in all lands and relig- 
ions to meet for public worship, to go 
through with some sort of service. A 
recognition of God is at the root. 
Perhaps it is fear, or love, or hope of 
reward, or habit, or authority of priest, 
or creed, or law. But people univers- 
ally believe in some power, some being, 
unseen and real, whose good will is 
sought, or whose protection is desired. 
Most of the views of God, the world 
over, we Call superstitions; but it would 
almost provoke a smile for Christian or 
Unitarian, or any other sect to say, we 
worship the true God. Of course, ev- 
ery sect and religion thinks its own is 
right and best. But if all be wrong, 
you ought to go to church. Keligion 
is good, any religion is better than 
none; the church is good, while no one 
is best absolutely; the word imperfect, 
incomplete, is written on every religion, 
every creed, every man’s religious ideas. 
In such things perfection is a dream, 
and is not needed or best. There 
are bibles and _ bibles, creeds and 
creeds, churches and _ churches, re- 
ligions and religions, and all at best 
mean-a mixture of truth and error; all 
mean toward the truth, on the way to 
goodness, aspiration for the-better; a 
better life, better homes, society, state, 
country, world; every man’s religion 
make him better, improves his conduct, 
raises his ideals. 

The Kaffir crawling on his knees, or 
the Christian crying, “Our Father,” 
the Catholic bowed before the Cruci- 
fix, or a statue of the blessed Mary; 
or the materialist ecstatic over the mar- 
vels of matter, or the mystic swallowed 
up in the thought of God—all wor- 


ship, all are reaching out after the 


higher, the universal, and inthe exercise 
of the best thought and aspiration are 
themselves drawn a little nearer to the 
heavens of holy life, or transcendent 
thought. 

People make a mistake who think 
that because they have outgrown an 
old error, they must forsake the truth 
connected with theserror. There is 
something in a man’s soul better than 
creed, or prayer, or sermon ever ex- 
pressed, and the man who looks upon 
a thing in alarge way, can even make 
use of error to feed a real truth, as the 
gardner hoes the weeds into the hill to 
fatten the seedlet struggling fora better 
life. I go to church whenever I can; I 
hear all sides, the agnostic and the 
howling Methodist; the Quaker and 
Latter Day Saint; and Father McGlynn 
and Henry George help me. A mighty 

oor sermon that, if it was from a lib- 
eral, but the prayer, or the hymn, or 
the solo saved the service from a dead 
failure. We met face to face, we shook 
hands, we smiled in each other’s faces, 
we dressed for church, saw the bath, 
donned clean linen—this is all in the 
line of a better life, but go a little fur- 
ther, take the fresh air, meet as breth- 
ren, as worshipers, as denizens of a 
more perfect kingdom, and life is put a 
notch above the six-days’, monotony of 
week- day worry and worldliness. | 

You owe it to your manhood to be a 
little more loyal and self-sacrificing to- 
ward your church, A man who is not 
in earnest is never quite earnest, sincere, 
above self-reproach. Matthew Arnold 
magnifies earnestness as the soulof con- 
viction, and says men lack it. A mem- 
ber of a Christian church, a supporter 
of the liberal faith, proud of the name 
and the thing Unitarian, and yawn out 
on Sunday morning, “ Well, I don’t 
know whether I’d better go to church 
or not. Suppose, wife, we go to ride, 
or saunter down the grove or the shore?” 
You say the truth will take care of it- 


self, no need to worry? Nonsense, 


your potato patch will take care of it- 
self just as truly. The church wiil get 
along without you? Will your mill, or 
your vessel ready for a foreign port? 
How you go around the factory to see 
if everybody isin his place, how you 
want to see every broken thread in the 
web tied up, and every thing humming 
in lively order six days in the week. 
That’s what brings in the dividends, 
and builds up business and the town. 
Poor, old church, a little more of the 
business spirit and methods in that, and 
the congregation would be full, and all 
would move along in earnest. Go 
to church. It will help the preaching 
and the minister. It takes two to 
preach. The pew and the pulpit must 
flash eve to eye, and so heart to heart. 
You treat no other employee so badly 
as the preacher. Pay? Your absence 
pricks his brain and benumbs his soul. 
Be earnest. Go to church, and build up 
truth and the congregation, your own 
character, and the greatest moral regen- 
erator on earth! 
A. JUDSON RICH. 


THE “FREE SEAT” SYSTEM. 

The following note will be of interest to any 
Church that is considering or re-considering 
the problem, how best to collect the church 
revenue. It represents the experience and 
conviction of one who made the Free Seat 
system a great success ina society that con- 
tained not many rich but many willing people, 
—the father of the system, he may be called, 
among our liberal churches. The truth proba- 
bly is that, if a church be healthy, this is the 
best system, for it throws every one on honor, 
calls out generosity, and this quickens vitality. 
If a church be sickly, it still may be the best 
system for precisely the same reasons; but 
the minister may have to be the victim for 
awhile. And if a church be dying, it proba- 
bly will hasten death, and so again it may be 
best. We OG, 

Once, when we went into the Free- 
man-Place Chapel, we assigned half 
the seats to permanent worshippers. 
The seats between the side aisles and 
the walls were assigned, while the seats 
in the body of the church were all free. 
But this plan lasted only a few years. 
The largest part of our time all the 
seats have Been open to every one who 
comes. 
pers drop naturally into about the same 
places—to which there is no objection 
—as they are well aware they have no 
right to them, except by mutual court- 
esy. If they find a stranger in their 
usual seat, they take another. Our 
expenses are met by annual subscrip- 
tions, which are made every January in 
advance, and paid when the subscriber 
prefers. The advantages of the free- 
seat system are many and great, such 
as these: | 

1. Outsiders come more freely, just 
as they go toa hall, and you have not 
only a fuller church, but an audience 
partly of people to whom what you say 
is new. 

2. It gives a home feeling to a 
congregation. It is just like going into 
a parlor where the chairs are not 
labelled, but where you can sit at will. 
There are none of those permanent 
chasms in the pews of absent owners. 

3. There are no quarrels. If aman 
is dissatisfied he goes away, and some 
one else comes in his place. Peace 
prevails where the seats are free, and 
the notion of property is excluded. 
Rich men do not rule. The notion of 
buying and selling is for one hour ex- 
cluded from life. There is no distinc- 
tion of caste. All are equal here. This 
makes it very delightful. 

Ever yours, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., Feb. 26, 1883. 


s GAMBLING. 


“Tt is impossible for a man to make 
the pursuit of chance a vocation, and to 
endeavor to plunder others who cannot 
afford it, if he can, without injury to 
the moral sense. But at all events his 
example is calamitously contagious. 

“ The vice is particularly hard to re- 
sist, because ,in some circumstances 
and with some individuals it ceases to 
be, or at least to appear, offensive. No 
weed in the social garden is more 
troublesome. It consumes precious 
time. It eats the heart out of honest 
labor. It produces an impression that 


But the permanent worship-. 
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life is governed by chance, and not by 
laws. In certain classes the passion is 
a fruitful tempter to positive crime. It 
is a constant source of anxiety to the 
entire circle into which it has pene- 
trated. It is apt to stray out its privi- 
leged Alsatias, and to play antics with 
established business tills in the purlieus 
of the Stock Exchange. It is a com- 
mon nuisance. 

“ And yet it is of little use to appeal 
against it to the notorious truth that the 
terms are never equal, that the dice are 
always loaded against the more inno- 
cent of the players. ‘They aways were 
since gambling began in days before 
the flood. But something can be done 
to raise the tone of the family and 
social feeling, to cultivate the instinct 
of disdain for profits acquired without 
merit, and from the spoliation of 
others.” —Fixchangre. 


A THEOLOGIC PARADOX, 

The exigencies of orthodoxy often put its 
friends in perplexing situations, and make 
them seem to say and unsay things with sur- 
prising alacrity ; as witness the following utter- 
ances taken trom the editorial page of the 
same number of the New York £vangeltst. 
The Italics are ours. 

Every pastor must of course use his 
own judgment as to how he can best 
shield his flock against the destructive 
influences of ‘modern skepticism.” 
Recognizing this fact, we venture to 
suggest that the desired shielding may 
often be accomplished best by not mak- 
ino the subject too prominent, and not 
calling special attention to it by a 
direct attack—in brief, by letting it 
alone. His people do not bother them- 
selves about it so much as he supposes, 
and they will care less and less about it 
if their attention is not called to it from 
the pulpit. Private conferences with 
those who are in any perplexity of 
mind, is the best way of meeting it. 
Pulpit discourses against skepticism 
must state fairly the arguments in tts 
favor before attempting to answer 
them; and when the pastor has done 
this, his people may remember the ar- 
guments more than his reply. After 
all, the old Gospel is its own best 
evidence, as it has lost none of its 
conquering power. It is still able to 
take care of itself, and the pastor who 
goes on preaching its truths, without 
special regard to the new-fangled ine 
fidelity, will prove himself the best 
shepherd of his flock. 

*k *k * 

It was Sydney Smith (who was a 
keen observer of human affairs), we 
believe, who said that a great deal of 
talent is lost to the world from a want 
of courage. A man who has the cour- 
age of his convictions, and is not afraid 
to avow them, is always a useful man 
so long as he stands inside the lines of 
sound morals and of legitimate human 
rights. Indeed: when he gets some- 
what outside those lines, he may still be 
useful by provoking thought and dis- 
cussion that will drive him inside if he 
is an honest man, and that will at any 
rate prevent others from standing in a 
false position. Zhe truth often suffers 
from stagnation, and needs to be stirred 
up, it suffers less by discussion than 
from being let alone. Rubbing it 
makes tt brighter, just as tt does with 
gold and silver and precious stones. 
Positive opinions beget opposition, of 
course; but the world and the Church 
need them all the same. Those who 
are afraid to express them in behalf of 
truth, can take the awful responsibility 
of silence; but truth will march for- 
ward without them. But where will 
they be when they see it marching on? 


WHEN Sumter is fired at, or bond- 
age grasps new soil, even the stupid 
feel the shock and start to their feet. 
But men sleep on when insidious super- 
stition would buy up free thought, and 
moor worship to preposterous tradi 
tions and discredited forms.—Zartol, 


“Tr is better to be a crystal and be 
broken, than to remain perfect like a 
tile upon the house-top.”— Chinese. 


THE great man always’ becomes in 
time a myth, a vast and splendid ideal, 
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Ghurth-Door Pulpit. 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the isswe in which the sermon is 
printed. 


NATURAL RELIGION. 
A SERMON PREACHED AT GENEVA, ILL.., BY 
| THOMAS P. BYRNES. 
Published by the Congregation. 

Ye men of Athens,l perceive that in all 
things ye are very religious.—ACTS XVII, 23. 
(Revised Version), 

As we look out upon human life and 
see the indifference and lack of interest 
of the masses of men in the religious 
institutions of our day, we are led to 
the conclusion that what Paul said to 
the Athenians is not true of the masses 
of men inour day. As we look at this 
indifference to religious institutions, and 
especially if we have watched the decay 
in our own bosoms of much that we 
once thought religious, and essential to 
a religious life, we are apt to ask seri- 
ously, Have we any religious mission to 
mankind that will justify our intrusion 
upon men’s time, and claim a listening 
ear from the great and heedless world? 

But as I look over the past history of 
the world, and see that constant rising 
and decaying of religious institutions, 
that never ceasing conflict between the 
old and the new, between conservatism 
and progress, and often see the truest 
faith, the noblest heroism, and the 
grandest character outside of the popu- 
lar religious institutions of the time, I 
am led to look deeper forthe evidence 
of the religious sentiment in men than 
the interest they take in the religious 
institutions of their time. For I think 
that it is the deepest and noblest relig- 
ious sentiments and convictions in men 
that protest against the dead formalism, 
the dry cant, and the hypocritical pre- 
tensions of our modern religious social 
clubs, for that is what many churches 
have come to be. 

But he who in this age of indifference 
goes out as a religious teacher, and 
expects men to stop and listen to him, 
will find encouragement in the fact that 
in the most indifferent ages, in those 


ages preceding the reformation, when 


it seemed as if the last vista of real 
religion was leaving Europe and noth. 
ing but sham and formalism were to 
remain, yet in those very ages men 
arose, who, like Luther and Huss, with 
that never dying insight, penetrated 
through all those shams, went back 
once more to nature and the secret 
deeps of the soul, prattled not, like 
parrots, the hearsays of the past, but 
like men who had lived, and knew and 
felt the very things they said, pro- 
claimed in the face of pomp and power, 
in the face of rack and. gibbet, their 
inmost convictions and deepest religious 
_ sentiments, and won the loyalty and 
the gratitude of the deep and sincere 
souls of their time. 

Man is by nature a religious being, 
from the first wild wondering of the 
child, when he first becomes conscious 
of his existence and the mysterious 
world around him, until he sinks in old 
age beneath the burdens of life and the 
cycle of time, from the very first ages 
of the human race when our early 
ancestors first looked out from under 
their rude and savage brows, and 
thought the rumbling thunder was the 
chariot of the gods, until that mysteri- 
ous insight revealed a world within and 
suggested a life beyond, men have 
wondered, worshipped, loved, feared 
and hoped. The never dying spirit has 
built and rebuilt its temple of clay and 
called upon the infinite in prayer to 
help to rule the passions and conquer the 
temptations of life. These sentiments 
and emotions have been universal, they 
are down deep in every human soul, 
they belong to no special age or nation, 
church or clan. They are expressed 
in the rude religion of our savages in 
the West, they form the basis of the 
religion of the islanders in the midst of 
the seas, they bind together and make 
the religion of the tribes of Africa. 
These sentiments built the civilization 


of Greece and Rome. It is from these 
deep sentiments in man that the great 
religious systems have sprung—Budd- 
hism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism 
and all the great ethnic religions of 
the world. They built the temples and 
inspired the lives of the ancient Egypt- 
ians long before Moses sounded a 
syllable of his laws. 

From these sentiments have sprung 
all the religions of the world. The 
sentiments of wonder, worship, love, 
fear and hope were planted down deep 
in the human soul before ever a sentence 
of our Bible was written. In fact, all 
the Bibles in the world are but the 
literature that has bubbled spontane- 
ously from these sentiments in man. 
Religion has been a natural growth 
from these sentiments in the human 
soul, instead of a product from the 
skies. The ten commandments are 
nature’s formulated laws, rather than 
the decrees of an arbitrary God. 

The comparative study of religions 
shows us that there is an agreement 
between the great ethnic and religious 
systems of the world on the real essen- 
tials of life and religion. They all 
insist on ethics and moral character, they 
recognize an infinite power in nature, 
which their disciples have worshipped, 
and in one way and another they have 
all, or nearly all, hoped for immortality, 
and pictured paradises and elysian fields 
beyond the grave; they have all taught 
the beauty and grandeur of a noble and 
pure life, and that happiness follows 
virtue, and that sorrow follows sin in 
every sphere of the soul’s existence. 
This uniformity of all religions shows 
that they all have a common origin, 
and that they are all a natural product 
of the human mind and heart in their 
thirst for truth and aspirations for per- 
fection. Some have insisted that because 
the Hebrew and Christian religions 
have struck a higher key and risen to 
a higher religious and moral grandeur 
than the other great religious systems, 
that they alone are miraculously re- 
vealed and divine, whilé the other 
great religious systems of the world are 
natural and of human origin. 

Of all the mountain peaks upon our 
globe some one must mount above the 
rest, and because Mt. Everest towers 
the highest peak upon our globe, it 
does not mark it the more miraculous 
or show the hand of the divinity any 
more than the common hills we are 
accustomed to see every day. They 
both send their roots to the centre of 
the earth, and are the product of cen- 
turies of nature’s toil. So the Hebrew 
and Christian religions are but the 
highest notes in the song of the great 
natural religions of the world. The 
are the result of the mingling of the 
human and divine as the human and 
divine have mingled in all history. As 
the human and divine have. mingled in 
the rude religions of Africa, and the 
savage islanders of the seas, and all the 
other religions that have made men 
better, and fed the aspiration of the 
human soul; as the human and divine 
have mingled in the struggles for free- 
dom in this great land of ours, and as 
the human and divine are still mingling 
in the religious and social institutions 
and reforms that are making men bet- 
ter at the present day, so to take the 
Hebrew and Christian religions out of 
their true sphere and make them 
miraculous and revealed instead of the 


natural product of human experience. 


and the natural growth of the human 
soul, is to rob them of their richest 
heritage, their natural inspiration, and 
their holiest influence, as well as to be 
false to real history and human develop- 
ment, for if the Hebrew and Christian 
religions are anything, they are the 
most natural and human in the world, 
the highest expression of the natural 
religion and moral sentiment in, man. 
Could we mount to a sufficiently high 
standpoint, we might see much to ad 
mire and much to condemn in all the 
great religious systems of the world. 
We might see that all of them have 
had an adaptability and a real service 
to the age, the race, and country in 


which they have flourished. Each of 


them, coming out of man’s experience 
and aspiration for something higher 
and better, has had a wholesome and 
ameliorating influence on the race or 


nation where it has flourished. 

Could we look from a high enough 
standpoint, we might see that the man 
who lives in this active, restless, Ameri- 
can civilization is not much better off 


than the quiet, meditative Oriental, who 


lives far off in the land of dreams. We 
might see that the wild mystic, soaring 
off to the clouds, and the hard-headed 
man of common sense, who keeps close 
to mother-earth, that both these men 
haye been true to themselves, and in 
their different ways benefited their 
natures and served mankind. We might 
see that the transcendeutalist, who in his 
lofty spirit and high aspirations, finds 
nothing good enough for him to do, 
and so sits with folded hands and lofty 
disdain of this world’s petty pursuits, 
and the philanthropist who engages 
with zeal and energy in some humane 
and charitable work, that both these 
men have filled their places and served 
the race. Men are organized differently 
for the purpose of becoming a concrete 
exponent of a certain truth or phase of 
life and character. Men are broadened 
by contact with those who disagree 
with them. Our inner life is deepened 
and quickened by. the great variety of 
thought, religion, men and institutions 
of this world. An odd man isa revela- 
tion to us of a new truth and phase of 
life. He comes to us to remind us that 
nature will have variety, and the only 
infidelity I know of is that which tends 
to destroy men’s individuality and make 
them the same length, breadth and 


thicknes$, intellectually and spiritually, 


which is as impossible as it is physic- 
ally. We might as well try to get all 
men to act alike, as to believe alike, but 
we are too close to our little planet and 
religious system to see this. Weare 
too close to our own religious system 
to always see the benefit and up-lifting 
power in other systems. We have 
been too long in the churches to see 
the moral grandeur and spiritual life of 
many men and women that are outside 
of the churches. We have depended 
so long on’ books, bibles, command- 
ments, and the fear of hell, that we do 
not see the part that sunny days, the 
blooming flowers, the fragrant orchards, 
the grassy fields, the snow-capped hills, 
and the azure sky above have in puri- 
fying and ennobling the inner life of 
men. All the influences of nature are 
religious and ennobling, and to confine 
religion to a church, or a book, or to 
the front seat of a revival meeting is to 
be false to the great and deep sources 
of religion in the varied duties of life, 
the stirring experiences, the spontaneous 
bubblings of the soul, and all of the 
activities, the joys and sorrows that 
quicken the intellect, mellow the heart 
and strengthen the will of man. In 
living the religious life, it is not so 
much a question as to how we stand 
with an arbitrary God, but where do 
we stand in the scale of being; how 
broad and deep have we made our 
lives; how true have we been to our 
and humanity’s highest ideals? ‘These 
are the questions we must answer for 
ourselves, and let others answer. for 
themselves. One thing this rise and 
growth of religion leads us to is tolera- 
tion for the opinions and religious con- 
victions of others, and following this 
toleration for all religions, comes the 
question, What is man’s religious mis- 
sion to his fellow-man to-day? It will 
be the voicing and awakening in all 
men this natural religion of the human 
soul that has budded, bloomed, blos- 
somed in the history of the world. — 
One thing we have learned from 
history is that the great masses of men 
have been followers and imitators of 
their prophets and leaders; they have 
distrusted their own minds and faculties 
and taken as their guides the minds and 
faculties of the great leaders of the 
past. All nations and races hawe had 
leaders and prophets whom it were 
well for the masses to take as their 


guiding stars, yet in a few generations 
of blind following and submission, they 


———— 


lost the live spirit, original insight, and 
noble enthusiasm that fired the leader, 
Imitation and formalism commenced, 
the inner life went out, and decay was 
the result. This has been true of 
all nations, religious sects, and sys- 
tems that have flourished in this world, 
and are only recorded to-day on history’s 
pages. From the history and downfall 
of so many religious systems, we learn 
that religion can only live and survive 
when its source and inspiration comes 
from the living, aspiring human soul; 
when it is founded on the reason, con- 
science and moral sentiment in man, 
and kindled from age to age by the 
living fire that warms the heart of man. 
It i8 no argument against natural re- 
ligion, or against the sufficiency of the 
moral sentiment and intuitions of men 
to point to China with her system of 
lifeless mummery, Buddhism, or Mo- 
hammedanism, and say that this is what 
becomes of men when left alone to 
nature, reason and the moral sentiment. 
These systems are natural religions; 
they are the product of man’s natural 
aspirations; they were once fresh and 
full of life, and inspired men to noble 
lives and actions, and if they do not do 
this to-day, if they are on the decline, 
and cramp and fetter. men’s souls, it is 
not because they are natural religions, 
itis simply because they are not alive 
to the inspirations of the living soul; 
they have stopped listening to the 
oracles in their own bosoms, shut their 
ears to the dictates of reason and the 
moral sentiment; to-day they have sub- 
mitted to authority and become imitators 
of the past. What has been called 
God-inspired and revealed religion suf. 
fers the same decline and becomes an 
equal burden to humanity when it 
stifles the natural reason, and puts 
tradition above the dictates of the moral 
sentiment in living men. Judaism is 
called a revealed religion. It had its 
line of prophets, and was once a live 
and inspiring religion, but it degener- 
ated into lifeless formalism; it stifled 
the living voice in trying to catch the 
echoes of the ancient prophets, and it 
was because this worship of the tradi- 
tions and teachings of the past did not 
satisfy the live, deep and sincere Jesus 
that led him to look within and listen 
to, trust and teach, the oracle of his own 
soul, and the lessons from the experi- 
ences of his own life, and so on this 
decaying Judaism came forth that new 
influx of moral] and spiritual life called 
Christianity, the natural religion of a 
great.soul. We know what has often 
been the result of this new life called 
Christianity, how it has been systema- 
tized, crystallized and degenerated into 
dogma and formalism; how it has often 
stifled and cramped the souls of mil- 
lions of its disciples, and blocked the 
wheels of progress. But in proportion 
as its great teachers and interpreters 
have gone back to nature and the secret 
deeps of the soul, listened to the oraéles 
in their own bosom, new life has come 
into this religious system; thus has all 
history proved that each generation 
must imbibe its life anew from the 
original source, must forever listen to 
the teachings of the enlightened reason 
and moral sentiment in man. Thus 
the natural aspirations, the supremacy 
of the moral sentiment and reason are 
the true foundations on which to rest 
religion. 

Philanthropy, charity and reform 
rest on the same natural foundation. 
As we go through our civilized com- 
munities to-day, we see great humani- 
tarian institutions labeled with the name 
of some sect or system, Christian, Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian or Hebrew, and each 
sect points to these institutions with 
pride as the direct results of their spe- 
cial teachings, virtues and graces from 
heaven. But these great humanitarian 
institutions, which are the pride of our 
civilization, are also the natural product 
of the human mind and heart, the natu- 
ral growth from the generosity and 
magnanimity of human nature. Their 
source the natural tenderness of man 
and the growth of the humanitarian 
sentiment through the ages. Some- 


thing of the civilizing power, the mel- 
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Jowing influence, and the ‘ennobling 
sentiments of Buddhism, Confucianism, 
the religion of Egypt and Greece, and 
the feeble but generous impulses of early 
man are at the foundation of that gen- 
erosity and humanity that builds a 
Presbyterian hospital for the care of 
suffering and enfeebled men. No re- 
ligious system can claim a monopoly of 
virtue or the generous impulses in man, 
so the philanthropic institutions of our 
century are not the product of any spe- 
cial sect or religious system, but they 
are the product of the natural humani- 
tarian sentiments and generous im- 
pulses that have ripened by the aid of 
a thousand influences that have played 
upon the heart of man through the 
ages. With these observations it will 
not take a man long to see what service 
he can do mankind in this day and gen- 
eration; he will teach them to look 
within and listen tothe still, small voice 
of conscience, he will teachthem totrust 
their minds and hearts; he will reveal 
to them their real: wealth, and make 
them feel the dignity of their humanity 
and the grandeur of their moral nature. 
He will bring to mankind a message 
that is cheerful and hopeful, a mesaage 
that will dispel the wrinkles of sorrow, 
and bring beams of joy upon men’s 
face’s; he will protest against all forms 
of religion that make a hell of this 
world, in order to gain a heaven in the 
next. | 

I talked to a man a few weeks ago, 
whose hair and beard are now gray 
with years. He was hale, hearty, hope- 
ful and cheerful, yet he said that he 
thought that if he had continued to be- 
lieve in the gloomy doctrine of hell, 
which -he was taught in his child- 
hood, he would have been in his 
grave long before this. Yet when we 
meet a Calvinist whose face is clouded 
with gloom, we do not need to make 
him more miserable by telling him that 
his religion is burdening him with grief 
and bringing him to an early grave, 
but we can point him. to a little group 
of children making the air ring with 
their merry glee, not a sign of care or 
sadness has left its mark on their young 
faces, and recall to him the words of 
Jesus: “Of such is the kingdom. of 
heaven,” and in that way bring him to 
believe the natural religion of cheer 
and hope that warms the heart and in- 
spires the life, instead of the gloom and 
despair that deadenand benumb. We 
want to build our religion on the needs 
of natural men and women, men with 
flesh and blood, hopes and aspirations, 
men with hungry bodies and hungry 
souls, a religion which inspires the best 
care of both, and which does not de- 
grade man by putting in the first article 
‘ of its creed that man is totally depraved 
and incapable of good. We want a 
religion that answers to the deepest 
cravings, the noblest sentiments in the 
human soul. 

There is something mystical and 
wonderful in this common every-day 
life of ours,a blending of the finite 
with the infinite, and it is not by a cold 
and calculating profit and loss that we 
will meet its demands or satisfy its 
wants. Let all the financiers and bank- 
ers in Wall street, all the confectioners 
in the metropolis, all the legislators and 
statesmen in Washington try to satisfy 
the wants of the smallest newsboy on 
the streets; they might doit for a while, 
but he has a soul capable of infinite de- 


sire, and nothing less than the universe’ 


alone to himself will do to satisfy each 
want as it rises in his bosom. This 
great discontent that is now shaking the 
centre of society, this agitation in the 
labor ctrcles of the world is more than 
a question of bread,\more than a ques- 


tion of capital and labor; it is great 


masses and women looking and feeling 
for a friend, looking for a man who has 
lived long and deep enough to assure 
them that at the heart of this world is 
the principle of justice, looking for a 
hero who has the courage to pro- 
claim in the face of greed and sel 

fishness the eternal laws of right, look. 
ing for a man who, by his magnanim 

ity and generosity of character, can pu 
to shame the pride, the pomp and pal. 
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aces of this world, and on the poor 
man’s and anarchist’s loves and hates, 
in his love for wife and child, home 
and country, in all his hopes and aspira- 
tions, in all he ever hopes to do or be, 
can find through these the inlet to 
his soul and lead him up, step by step, 
through his ambitions and aspirations, 
to a higher life, converting. that wild 
impulse and uncontrollable hate into 
character and love. What men want 
to meet is a man who has felt their 
pangs, who knows their wants, and yet 
who has lived long and deep enough 
to assure them that there is justice in 
this world, that this universe is good, 
and that no one can really or perman- 
ently wrong them but themselves. The 
longer and deeper I live the more I 
am convinced that all deep satisfaction 
in life must be found in the soul, in 
high thinking, deep and pure affection, 
by cherishing the ennobling sentiments 
of benevolence and charity, and by liv- 
ing a life of service for humanity. 
The more I see of men and life, the 
more tolerance, charity and pity I have 
for those who make the greatest and 
saddest mistakes in this world. I think 
most men are honest, even in their 
wrong-doing. They have been seek- 
ing after good, they have been trying 
to get some satisfaction in life, and in 
their blind search they have made many 
mistakes and followed many illusions, 
To be sure they have had much advice, 
many calls to come to Christ, but some 
way or other, the advice was not sent 


was not felt to be a friend in the warm 
hand-grasp of the preacher, but rather 
a cold, theological personage. The 
preacher was not deeply convinced of 
the value of his own teachings. He 
presented religion in a cold and gloomy 
garb; those who imbibed it were seen 
to be living phantoms of gloom and de- 


together too angry with his erring 
children, and so many men have sought 
the meaning and satisfaction of life in 
other channels, but he who studies hu- 
man nature, and the real wants and as- 
pirations of men, and who knows what 
chords to touch and what keys to play, 
to awake again the slumbering embers 
of the moral and religious life, will 
find none so low but he can be made 
better, will find none so dull but he can 
be made to see that his highest joy is 
found in the soul, in high, pure and 
right living. 

Men’s individual moral and religious 
development is like the development of 
religious systems and all other develop- 
ment, it is a gradual growth, and [ 
think it will be found in. those cases 
where men have made the most sudden 
changes from bad to good, that there 
has been going on fora long time an 
inward process toward the right. These 
revolutions in men’s lives are the result 
of moral lessons never forgotten from 
childhood; some words that fell from 
mother’s lips, some deed of kindness 
from another that has never been for- 
gotten, some sad experience and soul- 
stirring misfortune, these may, unconsci- 
ously to the erring man, be silently 
renovating his inner life until under the 
awakening power of some great in- 
fluence, like a revival meeting, he turns 
completely around and goes with all 
the momentum of his soul on a good 
and -noble life, and those who see this 
revolution in his life from the outside, 
or as spectators, say, “ Behold, another 
miracle.” They call it regeneration or 
miraculous conversion, special grace, 
the cleansing power of Jesus, but it is 
no more a miracle or the result of any 
special ‘religious force in that man’s 
life, than the budding of the trees in 
the spring time is, which is the crown- 
ing fruitage of the silent invisible pro- 
cess, going on through all the winter 
months. This ought to show us that 
no truth or moral lesson taught, or deed 
of kindness done to the worst person, 
will ever be lost, but will blossom into 


the eternities. We want to teach this 
natural and wholesome religion and 
morality, which is a natural growth 
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from the aspiring human soul, whose 


a 


home to their inmost souls, and Christ. 


spondency. God was presented as al- 


fruit and character sometime through . 


foundation stone is the nobility of human 
nature, and its upward and onward 
tendencies through eternity. Were I 
able to invent a religion, I would invent 
One so inviting that the inebriate would 
forsake his intoxicating glass to embrace 
it, the thief would not steal because he 
would find it the greatest jewel, the 
sensual and voluptuous would leave 
their muddy waters to drink at its pure 
fountain, the Catholic would leave his 
beads and fears, the Calvinist his big- 
otry and despair, and they would come 
hand in hand to worship at its shrine. 
Its tones of love would quell the mob. 
Its moral tonics would make all men 
and women heroes and heroines. It 
would make life a continual jubilee. 
The floor of its temple would be the 
green earth, its roof the star-domed 
sky, its music would be the glee of 
glad children, the gentle winds, the 
song of the birds, the rumbling thunder, 
and the roar of falling cataracts. Its 
preachers would be all men and women 
to each other, each would tell openly 
and frankly how he found life and 
what oracles he heard in the soul. Its 
God would be the great and infinite 
God of love, whose infinitude is un- 
known and unfathomable. The fault 
I find with most of the religion and the 
churches that teach the fall of man and 
his redemption by a sacrificial atone- 
ment is that they are too unnatural, 
too artificial, They seem to be built 
on an artificial and conventional society, 
their conception of life and the universe 
is too small, they leave out as of no 
avail to man’s eternal welfare the maiz 
activities and deep realities of this life, 
their whole scheme of salvation is arti- 
ficial, their God is an arbitrary king, he 
requires of his children too many un- 
natural things, he has pointed out with 
too much detail the exact way for men 
to serve him, he requires too many little 
foolish things that have no moral merit 
in them, the sprinkling of water, the 
wearing of gowns, the useless forms 
and ceremonies in order to win his 
approval and deserve his grace. He 
gets too angry, as though he were 
human and had the passions of a man, 
and the fact that large classes of men 
and women believe in this kind of a 
God, and are in the churches where He 
is worshiped, is no evidence that they 
are more religious than other. people 
who do not attend, but it does prove 
that these men and women have hungry 
souls which they hope to have fed on 
this unnatural religion, and perhaps 
they are so fed to a large extent, but 
shall we blame those who are not fed 
in these churches for not going to them, 
and shall we condemn them as having 
no religion? My idea of religion is 
that deep satisfaction all men have in 
having lived right, satisfied their consci- 
ence, fed their aspirations, performed 
their daily duties, and served their fel- 
lows, it is a deep sense of the mystery 
of life, the full meaning of which no 
creed has formulated, the depths of 
which no plummet has sounded, faith 
not so much in creeds and bibles, but a 
natural child-like faith in the goodness 
of the universe, a trust that feels no 
evil fate can befall the noble and the 
pure, | 
“ Hope that never tires, 
But ever mounts with wings; 


Makes gods of kings, 
And of meaner men makes kings,” 


charity forever tender, charity that 
hates sin but loves and saves the sinner. 
Judged by such a standard of religion 
can we not say that all men are some- 
what religious, those in the churches 
and those outside the churches? The 
religion that is natural to man is natural 


churches we will reach the masses of 
men and women. There is religion in 
the life of that man who labors all 
week to give succor to his wife and 
children, and yet who spends his Sun- 
days in reading his favorite books, that 
lift his aspirations to higher and better 
things, or spends the day with his fam- 
ily and his friends ‘in that mystic 
communion of soul with soul around 
the fire-side and in the home. There 
was religion and aspiration in that old 


English blacksmith, of whom Carlyle 
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religion, and when we teach it in our | 


told Margaret Fuller that he spent his 
Sundays down upon the beach reading 
the essays of Emerson and gazing out 
upon the sea. There is religion in that 
mother, wherever found, in the church 
or outside of it, who weaves her life 
into the life of her children and lives to 
make them noble men and women. 

W hat shall we say of the young men 
that are on our street corners Sundays 
while religious services are taking 
place? Shall we say they are not 
religious? They affect not to be, and 
perhaps would be offended if we should 
tell them that they were, but their 
religion is natural, they have too much 
faith and trust in the goodness of life 
and the universe to be scared by the un- 
natural fears of the teachers of the old 
theology; their natures are too true, 
genuine and hearty; their interpretation 
and observations of life are too hopeful 
and cheerful for them to be attracted 
by the unnatural, artificial and con- 
ventional. religion taught in the old 
churches, so they stay at home or 
collect in groups and content them- 
selves with the fellowship of their 
friends and associates, and to feel those 
natural religious emotions which life’s 
mysteries and problems awaken in 
every bosom. And shall we say that 
the thousands of young women that 
never find their way to the churches on 
Sundays do not live religious lives? 
It is their pure, noble, generous and 
thoughtful natures that lead them to 
protest against the unnatural, gloomy 
and pessimistic religion that they are 
taught in the orthodox churches; there 
is nothing in their lives, their experi- 
ences and observations that corresponds 
to these unhealthy and despairing 
doctrines taught in these churches. To 
them this world is still a paradise; the 
human race has not yet fallen, behind 
the rose-tinged clouds that deck the 
close of a summer’s day they do not 
see an angry God. Yes, these young 
people are religious, their young hearts 
are susceptible to the natural religious 
emotions and aspirations common to 
our humanity, they may not be often 
on their knees mumbling dry and 
musty prayers, but they are religious 
in a higher and nobler sense; they may 
not always succeed in conquering their 
evil tendencies, yet they are thrilled by 
heroic deeds and touched by noble sen- 
timents; they are self-sacrificing and 
generous, and nothing is too great for 
them to do for those they love; they 
may, at times, have felt the pangs of 
conscience, but they also have many 
times felt the satisfaction of doing 
right; they feel the mystery of life and 
are stirred by deep and thrilling ex- 
periences, which deepen and mellow 
the soul and packs a lifetime of joy and 
woe within a few short months. These 
young people are often engaged in the 
common drudgeries of life, yet there is 
not a hero or heroine in literature they 
have not hoped to out-do in heroism, 
honor and devotion to duty. There 
are innumerable Felix Holts and Joans 
of Arc in real life, a mystery to them- 
selves and those around them, and 
though we may say that the time has 
not yet come to build a church as large 
as the universe, yet the time has come 
to build a church broad and deep 


enough, freed from unnatural restraints 


and artificial fears, through which the 
electric currents of life circulate and 
throb, in which the young people will 
not have their blood chilled or their 
eagle wings clipped. A church that 
will put religion on the same natural 
basis as the other instincts and senti- 
ments in man, on the same natural 
basis as the love which brings men and 
women together, is the centre of the 
home and the foundation of the family; 
a church that recognizes that the strug- 
gles, the loves and achievements of men 
and women in this world are what 
makes the wealth of the human soul 
and their true treasures in heaven; a 
church that does not eradicate, but 
educates man’s natural instincts, purifies 
and ennobles his natural sentiments and 
tendencies; a church that will be in 
harmony with all the laws of nature, 
founded upon the. highest aspirations 
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UNITY, 
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ee 


of humanity. With such a church and 
such a religion we may all become its 
zealous prophets and carry its inspiring 
messages to the great struggling, 
hungry, soul-famished humanity. 


Dotes from thy ‘Field, 


HELENA VALLEY, WHISCONSIN.— 
The Western Secretary has just re- 
returned from the Annual Grove meet- 
ing and reunion at Unity Chapel, 
Helena Valley. From another hand 
we shall have a full report of the 
meeting. It was an occasion § of 
great interest to those- who were 
privileged to attend. They came 
from St. Paul, from Chicago, from 
Sioux Falls, Dak., from Madison, 
and many points within a sweep of 
eighteen miles from the lovely little 
church. Did “The crowning day is 
coming” ever get such a rendering as 
we gave to it in sight of the rolling 
hills and the waving corn! How the 
ministers talked and preached! How 
the people listened! And how good to 
hear on one day the voice of a Congre- 
gational minister, and on the next that 
of a Methodist minister taking part in 
the services. Thetwo days’ meetings 
counted for unity, for uplift of heart 
and mind, for inspiration and help all 
around. May we be on hand to attend 
the next one! 


SciTuUATE, Mass.—A letter comes 
to us from Rev. M. J. Miller, of Gen- 
eseo, Illinois, who has been sum- 
mering in the East and _ expects to 
return to his charge by September 1. 
We thank him for the newspaper clip- 
pings containing reports of Dr. A. P. 
Putnam on * The Unitarian Position,” 
and * Unitarian Traditions,” Rev. C. 
A. Allen on“ The New Unitarianism,” 
and Rev. Edward A. Horton’s “ De- 
fense of Unitarianism,” in reply to Dr. 
Putnam—all reported in the Boston 
Sunday Herald. Brother Miller thinks it 
“a breezy skirmish for dog-days,”— 
this encounter between Dr. Alfred Put- 
nam and “these terrible radical de- 
stroyers like C. A. Allen and E, A. 
Horton.” We are indebtcd to the 
brethren for every honest clash of 
opinion that tends to clear the atmos- 
phere, and keep “the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” . 


LirrLetron, N. H.—Mrs. Marietta 
A. Dow, of Chicago, treasurer of the 
Illinois Unitarian Conference, is spend- 
ing. the summer in the East. She 
writes from Littleton, Aug 21: ‘“ Last 
Sunday Mr. Cochrane, the minister 
who has been preaching. here for the 
past year, was ordained, and his baby 
was baptized by Dr. Livermore. The 
week before I listened to Rev. Robert 
Collyer, who preached at the Baptist 
church in Sugar Hill, to a very iarge 
congregation. Mr. Collyer is soon to 
preach at the Unitarian church in Lit- 
tleton, and is staying for the summer 
at Hotel Look Off. ~ The mountains 
grow more beautiful every day as the 
foliage begins to change. The only 
drawback to this summer has been the 
frequent rains.” Mrs. Dow expects to 
return to her home about the middle of 
September. 


HInspDALE, ILL.—Rev. Herbert Taft 
Root has accepted the call chronicled in 
last week’s Unity, to the pastorate of 
Unity Church. Mr. Root was for- 
merly a lawyer of Sioux Falls, Dak., 
and a year ago feeling an imperative 
call to the ministry, he burnt his bridges 
behind him and entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge. He now returns 
to the West and takes up the work of 
the ministry with an earnestness which 
bodes well for his usefulness and suc- 
cess. He will, at an early day, remove 
with his family to Hinsdale and enter 
upon his new duties. We give him 
cordial welcome to the Western field 
and to the interesting work before him, 

OmaAHA, NEs.—Rev. N. M. Mann, 
of Rochester, N. Y., accompanied by 
Mrs. Mann, called at headquarters on 


the 28th inst.,on his way to Omaha, | 


to enter upon the duties of his new pas- 
torate, September 1, 


+ P, Putnam’s Sons. 


Ghe Dewest Books, 


Any book in print will be sent by mail or express 
eager by Charles tf. Kerr & Co., 175 Dear- 
orn street, Chicago, on receipt of the publisher’s 
retail’ price. Unity subscribers who wish to order 
5.00 worth or more at one time are invited to write 
or special prices. See advertising columns of this 
et for special offers on many new and standard 
ooks, 


The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John Lub- 
bock. Complete edition. New York: J. S. 
Ogilvie. Paper, 12mo., pp. 252. 25 cents. 


Science Teaching in the Schools. By Wil- 
liam. North Rice. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co, Paper, 12mo, pp. 46. 


Signs of Promise, Sermons preached in 
Plymouth Pulpit, Brooklyn, by Lyman Ab- 
bott. New York: Fords, Howard and Hul- 
bert. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. $1.50. 


How They Kept the Faith; A Tale of the 
Huguenots of Languedoc; by Grace Ray- 
mond. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 395. $1.50. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Chicago: A. C..McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. 146. 50 cents. 

Seven Thousand Words often Mispro- 
nounced; a complete hand-book of difficulties 
in English pronunciation. By William Henry 
P. Phyfe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth; 16mo., pp. 491. $1.25. 

Great Words from Great Americans, The 
Declaration of Independence, The Constitu- 
tion, Washington’s and Lincoln’s Inaugural 
and Farewell Addresses, etc. New York: G. 
Cloth; 18mo., pp. 207. 


Tales by Heinrich Zschoekke. No. 21 of 


the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets’’ series. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth; 18mo.,, 


pp. 283. $1.00. 

To Bear Witness; a metaphysical Sketch. 
By Cecil St. Clair, Boston: H. H. Carter & 
Co. Cloth; 12mo., pp. 180. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louts Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga. 
zine and UNITY one year for only $1.75. Ad- 
dress this office. 


A CURIOSITY, 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tel] of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after regeiving the paper your 
money will berefunded. Address publishers of the 

SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


The King’s Daughters. 


A ROMANCE, 


BY MRS. ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 


The author, a member of the original ‘*Ten,’’ has 
in this charming romance, told the whole beautiful 
story of the * King’s Daughters ’’—a sisterhood now so 
popular among the best society of the land, and in 
which all, the rich and the poor, from the east to the 
west, are running ‘“‘In His name.’’ 275 12mo pages 
handsomely bound in cloth. Retail price $1.00, net to 
Unity subscribers 39 cents, postage 11 cents, CHARLES 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


The books in this list are well printed, about 7 by 5 inches in size, and contain from 
100 to 400 pages. We recommend them as the best paper editions of the books named, 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


History of French Revolution, 2 parts, 
OOO CSU h dda Gd ieddddamo wit dae ge 25 
PA EE Tas cu ndunbetwebivngeeeess 20 
The Diamond Necklace; and Mirabeau__._ 20 
ist cbwccehwscss snudebeepeedess 20 
Or CRONE iis ddue seek sa dddbendese< 20 
EMESY HAMNER OF NOP WAS bis canvedccccce 20 
sean Paul: Priecricn Richter... .,.-cs6c<ss 10 
Goethe, and Miscellaneous Essays......-- 10 
SE BOOT ice banad wang ck apne nos houa 15 
YEE TN UOUOE nas pbesvcnp wcucuaae 15 
Heroes and Hero-Worship...........c«- 20 
OG SO: Ricca sn eccajeponaandese 15 
Per DOC i  cenc cane cudeananns 15 
Pe Oe FO ORs cnc cnen naeknsecan 15 
EUENe SEMPRE UGS cep pecceecuscac 15 
Frederick the Great, 8 vols.........-- each, 20 
Rae Oe SOUINE COUPEE oe co caw nwnccess eal ae 
RsMtVeaS2RT FF MUNDO sy no pa ceonduacenes 20 
ean AO MN i iid ahha mae. « oid pina 20 
RJUUVOP COME Wel, FO Rucdnckasencucucec 25 
a 6 Ws BEe So as cn wen ck oe 25 
o ‘ Ms BE Rsas ened wanes 25 
Characteristics and other Essays ........- 15 
Corn Law Rhymes and other Essays... - 15 
Baillie the Covenanter, and other Essays... 15 
Dr, Francia, and other Essays_._-- ‘caves 15 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 2 parts, 
COE si anieels 60s bees Fee cee 20 
Wilhelm Meister’s Travels... onc. ccec cin 20 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 
F TORTONE ONG FOVGITE 5 cae ka ccsncceesw ea 20 
ah Sel ON oaks wie is Chins die a igen kal ag dee 10 
ORES W SCNENAS Wide ebcadeus bbuc ines dacs 20 
Eve Sy We MONE coun ene wees ees doen eat 15 
BY COUNT TOLSTOL. 

EY SEUM BE © bck 6 ccn ede cccave caste IO 
POON EN oa hud iwobocké ddan sduevane 10 
WO LOC inh wiknd de baiiincs Hii cc 10 


BY LAURENCE GRONLUND. 


The Co-operative Commonwealth...  ...- 


BY RALPH IRON (OLIVE SCHREINER.) 


The Story of an African Farm... ......2. 25 


Prices in this list include prepayment 


Seven Lamps of Architecture 
Leetures on Architecture and Painting... __ 
| Btones of Venice, 3 Vols... .sccccac each, 25 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


ORRIGO BEE ig i bids ov iiie seein 10 
Crown of Wild Olives.............2....: 10 
Sees OE nv ccceseteccas.. IO 
GN Ee oo oh se 10 


20 
< 


Be FS TO Ankccoccdunscuanun 20 

ws a bg OE EOE LS 20 

< * WOM GEE ib éinboeca! 20 

oc * MELE Vics ttirctinnncwlene 25 

$ + .( eee ee 25 
King of the Golden River ..............-. 10 
RN eee aan cs 10 
FO os ce cic actaccns wues 15 
Bn Pee BOE oink cc ccc cckdcwendie. 15 
the Pleasures of England... ........... 10 
Pe BN a oi wien ding ocman ea Uae » 20 
UE UE Ee ng cou. cue bacen pemeauc « Is 
MER a nm RRL pE Ree 15 
ae le BO So is Sik dsc IS 
BeGpIMs 10 TLOTONCe ooo... iar kk ci cde 15 
i: SEED MO cewek nivcskceawistceonk. 15 
enon cubdwanmaddddadincs 15 
ar ON a 5 
Wooo bb oon cdeclécaclackcc 15 
“cur fathers fave Told Us"... 2 cu... 15 
PINON ieee rks Soa eis ee et I5 
ie 15 
Re SPO das nb Waite sede cack 15 
Pore Ciavigera, 4 Vols. ...- o5...c. each, 30 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 
wee Rule Oe MOU isis: ooo so oe ke ns 20 
PORTIS Ol CID POI bok sheer c ici 15 
BVGOREL SONE.OE OI i oon ok i. occa pedwin = 10 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
PRUTOPR EGR 6 vn ch wit race cbecuccsdonnse: 
Be dani OE 6 LP NEEM a ee 35 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Selections from Poetical Works....___..- 20 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Complete Poetical Works..............- 30 
BY REV. R. H. NEWTON. 

Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible__._-_. 20 


of postage by us. For $200 we will send 


UNITY one year and books from this list to the amount of $1.50, all prepaid. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Two CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES, 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philadelphia) 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Situated on a Farm of 100 Acres in the beautiful Helena 
Valley, Wisconsin. 


Also a Kindergarten Training Department. 
Send for catalogue with announcements for coming 
year, to 


LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, 
Spring Green, Wis. 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE — UNEX- 
celled equipment. Elevator, steam, gas, bath- 
rooms, all floors. Laboratories, ladies’ gymnasium 
56x32; boys’ 7oxso. All the solid branches. 15 teach- 
ers; 118 music pupils 1889, Artists, Piano, Vocal, 
Art and Elocution Courses. Business Training. C. 
V. PARSELL, A.M,,. Presideut, Fort Plain, N. 


GIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL. 


Removed from La Salle Ave, to 479 & 481 Dearborn 
Ave., Chicago. Fourteenth year begins Sept. 18th. 
Boarding ik dow school for young ladies and children. 
Full courses of study, including preparation for col- 
lege. Excellent houses thoroughly fitted up. 

Dbicues Miss Repecca S. Rice, A. M. 


Miss MARY = BEEDY, -- M. Principals. 


Re-opens Sept. 16th, 1889. 


CHICAGO TRAINING 
FOR 


KINDERGARTNERS., 


Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Principal. 
5 For Particulars apply to 
Miss Alice McRoy, 

2323 indiana Ave. Chicago. 


SCHOOL 


ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEM 


(Formerly Morgan Park Military Academy. ) 
Superior location; excellent facilities, Thorough 
preparation for college, scientific school or busi- 
ness. Fall term begins Sept. 18th, HENRY J. 
STEVENS, A. B., Prin., Morgan Park, Cook Co,, Lil. 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


prorann® eemtnsetvaieage). Boarding 

School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, » Bees 

Morgan Park, I11., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


POWDER POINT SCLOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. 

Knapp. 8. B. (M.I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 
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scouring soap which has no equal 
forall cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry. To use itis to value if-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 


‘dishes and off the 


: 


pots and 
and make the tin things shine brightly. 
greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake 
will prove all we say. Bea clever little housekeeper and try it. 


There is but one SAPOLIO, 


pans. 


Why, it will cléan paint, make oil-cloths bright, and | 
It will take the grease off the 
You can scour the knives and forks with it, 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the 


Beware of imitations, 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS 00, NEW YORK, 


Aug. 31, 1889 
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Ohe Home. 


THE SIGHT THAT WE SAW, 


‘* Come up to Malden Mount, 
I’m sick of the sun and the moon, says he, 
Come up to Malden Mount.” 


That is what Flora found little Shir- 
ley singing one day, when he was in 
short dresses. 

“What nonsense is that?” she asked. 

But he looked as wise as the sphinx 
and said nothing. 

However, Momsie has a way of 
quoting the lines when she is very tired 
of work and the children’s noise. Then 
they know she needs a change, and 
they generally observe that she puts on 
her hat, takes a book, and goes off for 
ever so long. 

It happened the other day. At 
least, it seemed about to happen, when 
Willie saw her putting on her hat, and 
he called out, 

“Do you ever really go to Malden 
Mount, Momsie? ” 

“No.” 

Wwayt” 

“It’s too far, and too high, and too 
steep, for me to go alone.” 

“ Would you like to go?” put in 
Shirley. 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Could we help you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And would you like to go this 
afternoon? ” 

* T should.” 

“ Then I think we ought to go with 
you,” he said, putting down his bat and 
ball. 

“ But I was going out in my canoe,” 
said Willie. 

“ And I to sketch,” said Flora, clasp- 
ing her portfolio tighter. 

‘* Never mind, dears.” 

“ Couldn’t you go with just me 
alone?” persisted Shirley. 

That settled it. 

“ll carry your book, Momsie,” said 
Willie. 

“1, your shawl,” said Flora. 

% But we'll have to take a lunch if 
we gotothe Mount. It will be ever 
so late before we get home.” 

Sandwiches, cookies and bananas 
were soon packed, the children being 
now in high glee. It is no sacrifice to 
give up canoeing and sketching if 
you are going on a picnic; a lunch 
always meaning a picnic. 

“ Let’s play we’re abroad, and going 
to see a famous mountain,” said imagin- 
ative’ Willie. 

“All right. Vill be your guide,” 
said practical Flora. 

“ But we have not decided how to 
go,” suggested Momsie. 

“ T wish we could ride donkeys,” said 
Shirley. 

“ There’s only one in Malden, and he 
won’t go,” said Willie, and made every- 
one laugh. | 

It was finally decided to walk, as that 
would make it seem more like a real 
excursion. | 

‘Of course our guide will show us 
various places of interest on the way,” 
remarked Momsie, “ and we can rest.” 

“ Very well. When I say, halt, you 
may know you are to sit down and 
hear my description of a famous place,” 
said Flora. 

The word came sooner than we ex- 
pected. We were invited to sit down 
on a rustic seat beneath a fine horse 
chestnut tree. Flora began: 

“ This very old-fashioned house was 
the home of Adoniram Judson. He 
was a missionary to Burmah. They 
celebrated his anniversary in the Bap- 
tist church two years ago. I went, and 
‘Burmah’ and ‘America’ were in 


great letters of flowers by the pulpit. 


Then they all came downto the spring, 
which you see in the meadow right 
across the road here, and they gave it 
the name of the Judson Spring.” 

“7 did not suppose that spring was 
anything,” interrupted Shirley. “ Only 
the robins and the teamsters use it.” 

“ It isthe Judson Spring,” said Flora. 
“Tt ought to be fixed up, I know. But 
to go on about the house. Some of 
Mr, Emerson’s relatives also lived in it, 


was not the one 


and that makes it more celebrated. 
One was the lady he was afraid of.” 

“Why?” asked Willie. 

** Because she looked at him witha 
—— with a, what kind of a way was 
it, Momsie?” 

“ Critical,” laughed Momsie. 

“ She was always looking tosee if he 
did everything just right.” 

“| should think he would have hated 
her,” said Willie. ee 

“No, he said she did him good. He 
came here, once, but was modest, and 
did not ring. But the ladies knew him, 
and came out and said: Would you like 
to see the old house, Mr. Emerson? 
He said: I would not. think of asking 
it. But they urged him and he came. 
He was much pleased, especially with 
the queer old door latches and the 
garret.” 

“ Of course,” said Shirley. | 

The next halting place was the pub 
lic library. 

“This beautiful, low building, that 
makes you have a happy feeling,” said 
Flora, “ was planned by Mr. Richard- 
son who planned Trinity church of 
Boston. He liked it best of all he did. 
I do not wonder.” 

“ The griffins make me laugh,” said 
Shirley. 

*¢ | have always wondered how they 
could make the lace-work in the stone,” 
said Willie. 

“The workmen were artists, and 
Flora knows what that means,” said 
Momsie. 

“To do everything well,” said Flora. 
Then she added with a little sigh, ‘¢ but 
it’s very hard.” 

“T don’t believe in the hard part. I 
believe in being happy when you 
work,” burst out Willie. ‘ I was just 
as happy as could be making my 
canoe.” 

There was only one more stopping 
place before the Mount was reached. 
It was in little Emily’s yard. 

“This is not a celebrated place,” said 
our guide, “ but it’s nice.” 

The ascent began. First up a street 
where lovers of good views had built 

retty houses. Then along a rugged 
road that had been broken out amongst 
the rocks and pines. Then a little 
level space where the children as well 
as Momsie were glad enough to rest. 

“Don’t let’s look about. yet,” said 
Shirley. “Wait till we get to the tip- 
pest-top.” 

More rocks and more climbing. 

“ Ah, here’s the stand-pipe, and here 
we are!” the children shouted. 

“This stand-pipe,” said Flora, “is a 
large iron building, and holds many 
thousand gallons of water used by the 
people of Malden. The _ water is 
pumped into it from wells down ina 
meadow more than a mile away.” 

A flight of steps lead up the side of 
the building to a railed walk around it, 
for the structure, of course, is circular. 

Up the party climbed, and now Shir- 
ley cried, 

“ Look!” 

The horizon was in sight from every 
side. To the east was the ocean, ships 
and all. Nahant, too, which looked as 
it does in the geographies. Charles- 
town, Boston and Cambridge lay to the 
south and southwest. ‘To the west and 


north were woods, woods everywhere. | 


* Somebody is n’t sick of the sun and 
moon any more,” laughed Willie. 

“ At last she’s come up to Malden 
Mount,” said Shirley. : 

But .this sight, beautiful as it is, 
intended to be de- 
scribed. _That will happen.in a future 
number of Uniry. -A.M.G. 

ALICE B. STOOKHAM, M. D. 
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(Q) YEAR INVESTMENT BONDS °:::': 
plan, secured by Real FE 


A book for every woman 


Use freely, Promote peace. 
State Mortgages. Reliable men 
wanted in cUnEN ANT , Ou Salary or commission. Address THE 
WASHB INVEST T ©O., Minneapolis, Minn, 


F. DUTCHER, St. Albans, Vt, 


UNITY SUNDAY-SOHOOL LESSONS. 


ePrice per dozen does not include postage. eg 


I. Corner-Stones of Character, By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs, Elizabeth L. Head. 

III, School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C, Gannett. 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.25; chart, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America, By W, C. Gannett. 15 cents; per 
dozen, $1.25. 

VI, Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 
America, By R. A. Griffin. 15 cents; per 
dozen, $1.25. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J, LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

VIII. Stories from Genesis, By Mrs. Eliza R. 
: Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
IX, The Story of the English New Testament. 
rey “- P, Gilman. 15 cents; per dozen, 

1.25. 

X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) By 

Newton M, Mann. 1§ cents; per dozen, 


; $1.25. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or Creation 
Unceasing. By H, M, Simmons, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

XIU, Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. 
_ Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
XIII, Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann, 20 
: cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XV, a — of Jesus, Part I. In Jesus’ 
sand. 
XVI, = Childhood of Jesus, Part II, In Jesus’ 
ome, 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus, Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII, The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. 1n Je- 
rusalem; and after. 
Thege.four Series by W. C. Gannett, Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
XIX, The Seven Great Teachers of the World 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG 
BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday- 
Schools, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00, 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Kaster, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; 
per hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample Copies, 3 cents; 
Per hundred, $2.50, 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


A, ‘*Sayings of Jesus,” 10 cards, iiluminated, 15 
- cents. 
B, ‘“‘ Kindness to Animals,’ 10 cards, illuminated, 
15 cents, 
C, ‘*Corner-Stones of Character,’? 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents, 
D. ‘*Home Life,”’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 


= School Life.” Out of Print, 
OTHER SUNDAY-SCHOOL HELPS FOR 
SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 
dozen. 

Lives and Deeds. Part I. Earty Hebrew 
Stories. By Rev. C. F, Dole, 125 pages, 
20 cents; per dozen, $2.00, 

Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, By Rev. 
Henry G, Spaulding, 1130 pages, 20 cents; 
per dozen, $2.00, 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual 
growth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
Bible, 5 cents, 

The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cents. ; 

The Art of Securing Attention. ByJ.G. 
Fitch, 15 cents, 

The Sunday-School; its Tools, Methods 
and Worship. ByJ. V. Blake. 15 cents, 

“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A Drama 
for Sunday-School Concerts. Six Characters, 
By J. V. Blake. 15 cents; or, 7 copies for 


12 cents per 


$1.00, 

Worship. Three Sermons in Pamphlet. Worship 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; 
C. G. Howland. Worship inthe Church, J. 
V. Blake, Worship in the Home, W, C, 
Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday-School. By 

nna L, Parker. 5 cents, 

The Teacher’s Conscience, By Charles G. 
Eliot. 5 cents. 

The Masque ofthe Wear. By Lily A, Long. 
A Drama for Sunday-Schools or Unity Clubs, 
10ocents; $5.00 per hundred, 

The Minstrei’s Carol. A short Christmas 
Drama. 5 cents. 


The publications of the Unitarian S. S. Society, 
Boston, are kept in stock, or ordered by request. Also 
those of the Sunday School Association, London. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, ISS. 
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Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
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Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Capitalists and investors are invited to corre- 
spore with us. We loan money on city real estate 
at 8 to 10 per cent net to the investor. We bu 
pronery for. account of our clients, and build an 
mprove same 80 that they shall have an income of 
10 to 20 per cent with continual increasein the 
value of the property. This city is growing faster 
than any other in the United States, is on a sure 
foundation, and investments are safe and profita- 
ble. THROMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


sre ar. st WASHINGTON 


Send stamp for Catechism, ESHEL- 
MAN, LLE ELLYN & CO,, Seattle, 


Charles H1. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices’ at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to UNity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the nef prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune. } 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail so cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower. 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Essays. By James Vila Blake. ‘ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimuius,”’ 
Cloth, 12mo., 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 9 cents. 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 

lake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, “‘thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’? Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage § cents. 


Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ** We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
Square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised. Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.”’ [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 

The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 

anization from the Elements to.Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminatingin Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M.,M.D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The penises ee’ | of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. t12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Eighth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 99 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and. Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth,/square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, ppstage 5 cents. 


~The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 

of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
18mo., 57 pages, retail 50:cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘‘A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument Light London.} Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, nét $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16mo., 127 pages, retail §0 cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
1zmo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father. ”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. 4 Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry George’s 


Trade.’’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortalitv that later years have. produced.”’ 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail so cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H, 


West. Cloth, 18mo., retail 0 cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of pgreniye orthodoxy. 
By Toke Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESsIAH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 
Sunday, Sept. 1, Mr. Utter will preach on 
“The Invisible God.” : 


Unity CuurcH.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


ALL’ Souts CHuRcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Sept. 1, Mr. Jones 
will preach at 11 A. M. Sunday-school at 
9:30 A.M. ‘Teachers’ meeting, Friday even- 
ing, Sept. 6, at 7: 30. 

UNITY CHURCH, 
Root, minister. 
A. M. 


Hinsdale—Herbert T, 
Sunday services at 10:45 


A Goop number of subscriptions have al- 
ready been received for LIBERTY AND LIFE, 
the volume of sermons by E. P. Powell, an- 
nounced in last week’s UNITY, but more are 
necessary before the date of publication can 
be fixed. Those who subscribe for copies in 
advance of publication will receive them at 
the price of 75 centsacopy. Address Charles 
H. Kerr & Co, 17§ Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co. have now in 
stock Spencer’s Study of Sociology, and 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, the text books to 
be used the coming season by the Unity club 
of All Souls church. Theretail price of each 
of these books is $1.50, net price to Unity sub- 
scribers $1.20, postage 12 cents. They can 
also supply a number of reference books on 
sociology; see advertisement of Humboldt 
Library in last week’s Unity, and of Standard 
Books in Paper in this issue, 


Unitarian Convention in Chicago. 


The Unitarian ministers whose names are signed 
below hereby issue a call for a general convention of 
Unitarians in the West, to consider the needs and 
opportunities of the Unitarian body, especially in regard 
to its Western work, Each church or religious society 
to be represented-by its pastor and one lay delegate for 
every forty families, It is now expected that the 
meeting will be held in the Church of the Messiah, in 
Chicago, Oct, 22nd, 23rd, 24th; that is, the week 


- immediately preceeding the National Conference, It 


is hoped that our churches will elect deleg ates promptly 
in September and send lists as soon as practicable 
to David Utter, 115, 23rd St,, Chicage, who has under- 
taken the correspondence necessary in arranging details 
of such a meeting. It is the earnest desire of those who 
are moving for this convention that controversies and 
old issues shall be dropped, and that practical measures 
in which all can heartily and harmoniously unite shall 
be discussed. The convention is not in the interest of 
any party, but is open to all alike, and a large attendance 
is sincerely desired, | , 
T. G. Mutsrep, Chicago, Ill.; JoHNn SNYDER, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. D., Maxson, Menomonie, W%s.; 
A. G, JENNINGS, Toledo, O.; GEORGE A. THAYER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. CALDWELL, Uniontown, 
Kan,; E, Powg.L, Topeka, Kan.; C, G, HOWLAND, 
Lawrence, Kan,; C. J. K. Jonges, Louisville, Ky.; J. L. 
DoutnuitT, Shelbyville, Iil.; Jay BELKNAP, La Porte, 
Ind,; C.J. STAPLES, St. Cloud, Minn,; W. F. GREEN- 
MAN, Winona, Minn.; KRISTOFER JANSON, Minn- 
eapolis, Minn,; ARTHUR BEAVIS, Iowa City, Ia.; L. R. 
DANIELS, Midland, Mich.; H. D. StEvENs, Alton, III.; 
Mary L. LeGcGett, Beatrice, Neb.; Davip UTTER, 
Chicago, Ill.; S. M, CrorHeErs, St, Paul, Minn.; H. M. 
SIMMONS, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. A. WESTALL, 
Bloomington, Ill,; A. M. Jupy, Davenport, Ia. 


A CHOICE LIST OF SUMMER RESORTS. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Minn- 
esota, Iowa aed the two Dakotas, there are 
hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Among the follow- 
ing selected list are names familiar to many 


of our readers as the perfection of northern: 


summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance 
from Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of 
them are so far away from the “ busy marts of 
civilization”’ that they cannot be reached in a 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over 
the finest road in the northwest—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway: 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Pewaukee, Wis. Sparta, Wis. 
Minocqua, Wis. Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 
Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, lowa. 
Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Lake Minnetonka. 

Wis. Minn. 

Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. Prior Lake, Minn. 

(Dells of the Wis- White Bear Lake, 

consin). Minn. | 
Beaver Dam, Wis. Big Stone Lake, Da- 
Madison, Wis. kota, 

For detailed information, apply to any cou- 
pon ticket agent, or send stamp for a free 
illustrated guide book, entitled, “ Cool Re- 
treats.” Address A. V. H. Carpenter, general 
passenger agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘ SIMPLY PERFEOT. 


The Union Pacific Railway, “ The Overland 
Route,” has equipped its trains with dining 
cars of the latest pattern, and on and after 
August 18th the patrons of its fast trains be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will 
be provided with delicious meals, the best the 
market affords, perfectly served, at 75 cents 
each. Pullman’s Palace Car Co. will have 


_ charge of the service on these cars. 


The Chi 


o Times editorially commends the rare 
excellence | 


N. K. Brown’s Ess, Jamaica Ginger, 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by 
the United States Government. dorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. ld only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr. Dexter thus gives a cleai and compre- 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of.animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 

“ One of the most striking characteristics or 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
everseen,. J. W. Vexiz, Sec. C. A. -S.” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 


through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- | 


ders to any but Umity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 


tions: | se 

Cloth, sprinkled edges............-.... $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges .--.-...-...-- ‘ahhece 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges .............-- 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year... - $1 75 


Sheep Edition, with Unity one year_.... 2 00 

Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 25 
These prices do not include expressage, but 

for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 

oe either edition, to any pofnt in the United 
tates. | “ | 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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] year for $1; 
2years for $1.75; 
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BOOKS GIVEN AWA¥ with every Year's sub- 

3 scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, Send for 

socio copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 
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PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 


Truths for the Times, By Francis Ellingwood 


Abbot. 10 cents, | 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voy- 
sey. 10 cents. | 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 10 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradford. 10 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 
5 cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, 10 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
W. Newman. 5 cents. 


A Study of Religion. 
-Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. to cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P A. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


By Francis Ellingwood 


Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. 1.[ntroductory, 5 cents. II. Two 
Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents. III. The 
Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents. IV. Judaism, the 
Mother, and Christianity, the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents, 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 5 cents. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By. Prof. 
Francis W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot, 

10 cents, 


The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot Judson Savage. 5 cents. 

The Philosophy of a Strike. By N.A.Dunn- 
ing. 5 cents. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will. By James H. West. 
20 cents. 

Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 5 
cents. 

The Religion of Jesus. By Henry M. Sim- 
mons. 5 cents. 


Concerning Immortality. By Francis Power 
Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M, Sim- 
mons, Minot J. Savage and others. 5 cents, 

Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 5 cents. 

Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jenkin ~ 
Lloyd Jones. 5 cents.: 


A complete set of the pamphlets named in this advertisement, including about 50° 
pages of valuable matter will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, for one dollar; separat® 


pamphlete sent on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HULBERT FENG 
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TOPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 
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THE NEED oF IT. 

Articles of great value are constantly appearing in 
the secular and religious periodcals, and any one who 
does not save valuable newspaper matter is losing a 
great deal. The words of One wiser than Solomon are 
pertinent here—‘‘Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost.” 

But all the methods for preserving newspaper clip- 
pings previously in use, have serious defects—take too 
much time to find them, to fold, veo and replace 
them, and are not handy for rapid reference. Now the 

ToPIcAL SCRAP-BookK SYSTEM 
does away with all these difficulties, 

Send for Descriptive Circular, 
containing views of ex-President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., Phillips 
Brooks, and many others. Hundreds of eminent lit- 
erary persons commend this system as the best. Many 
thousands have been sold. Price.—The volumes are 
put at the marvelously low price of 75 e. each, all 
charges prepaid; 5 per cent. discount on 6 volumes, Io 
per cent. on 12. 

Cc. Venton Patterson Pub. Co., 
CooPpER UNION, NEw YORK. (P. O. Box 1,858.) 


TYPICAL SCRAP-BOOK SYSTEM. 
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Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, cixcaco. ti: 


READ THIS! 
There are in the Northwest over 50 cities 
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THE NORTHWEST INSTALMENT CO. 
420 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Little Girls and Boys can make $2,00 
Per Day Working for us. Address 
BARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. | 


Outfit 30c. CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. CHICAGO 


150% PROFIT TO BOOK AGENTS \ 
7 


: 


| elegant’cloth binding. Mailed to any 


Are You an American Citizen? 


——_IF SOo-— 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri: 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 
Boston, - - - 
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ERIE SYSTEM OF RAILWAY LINES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Ciicago and Allantic Railway 


— FORMS THE — 


UNLY CHAUTAUQUA ROUTE 


With through Day or Sleeping Coaches from 


Mass. 


CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, to NEW YORK, . 
CINCINNATI, ALBANY, 
CLEVELAND, BOSTON. 


All through trains of the Erie Railway from the 
West pass Chautauqua Lake, stopping at Lake- 
wood, during the season, to deliver and receive pass- 
engers. Information as to rates, departure of trains, 
connections, etc., cheerfully furnished upon applica- 
cation to 


WwW. H. HURLBURT, 


General Western Passenger 
Agent. - 


Chicago Opera House Block, 


CHICAGO, - - ILL. 
Stanley's Adventures in Africa, 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search ot Livingstone, and his crowning cones 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of unparall ed 
interest. 384 illustrations, 
NITY subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CHarRLES H. Kerr & Co,, 
Chicago. % : e, ; 
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